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To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress assembled: 


The organization undersigned earnestly petitions for the passage of this bill 


with the changes indicated. 


Name of Organization. 


RAC es a a Nase AE peta Behe aa Presiding Officer 


Secretary. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CHANGES DESIRED IN THE SUNDAY 


REST 
THE -BILL AS IT IS. 


In the Senate of the United States, May 21, 
1888, Mr. Blair introduced the following 
bill, which was read twice and referred 
to the: Committee on Education and Labor. 
50th Congress, Ist Session, 8. 2983. 

A Bill to Secure to the People the Enjoy- 
ment of the First Day of the Week, Commonly 
known as the Lord’s Day, as a Day of Rest, 
and to Promote [to be changed to “ protect ” 
—see note below] its Observance as a Day 
of Religious Worship. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That no per- 
son or corporation, or the agent, servant, or 
employee of any person or corporation, shall 
perform or authorize to be performed any 
secular work, labor, or business, to the dis- 
turbance of others, works of necessity, mercy, 
- and humanity excepted ; nor shall any person 
engage in any play, game, or amusement, or 
recreation to the disturbance of others on the 
first day of the week, commonly known as 
the Lord’s day, or during any part thereof, 
in any Territory, district, vessel, or place 
subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States; nor shall it be lawiul for any 
person or corporation to receive pay for labor 
or service performed or rendered in violation 
of this section. 

Ssc. 2. Thatno mails or mail matter shall 
hereafter be transported in time of peace over 


BILL. 


THE BILL WITH CHANGES DESIRED BY THE 
AMERICAN SABBATH UNION. 


[Changes indicated by full face letters and 
stars. Unanimously adopted by the “' First 
National Sabbath Convention,” December 12, 
1888. Most of these changes had been pre- 
viously requested by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. This revised version of 
the Sunday Rest Bill, made by its friends, is 
published, with the concurrence of Senator 
Blair, in order to promote a full discussion of 
the details of the law. | 

A Bill to Secure to the People the Enjoy- 
ment of the Lord’s Day, commonly 
known as Sunday, as a Day of Rest, 
and to Protect its Observance as a Day 
of Religious Worship. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That on Sunday 
no person or corporation, or the agent, sery- 
ant, or employee of any person or corpora- 
tion, shall perform or authorize to be per- 
formed any secular work, labor, or business 
* * * works of necessity, mercy, and hu- 
manity excepted; nor shall any person en- 
gage in any play, game, show, exhibi- 
tion, or amusement * * * open to the 
public, or of a public character, 
in any Territory, District, vessel, or place 
subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States; nor shall it be lawful for any 
person or corporation to receive pay for labor 
or service performed or rendered in violation 
of this section. 


Sec, 2. That no mails or mail matter shall 
hereafter, be transported in time of peace 
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any land postal route, nor shall any mail 
matter be collected, assorted, handled or de- 
livered during any part of the first day of the 


over any land postal route, nor shall any 
mail matter be collected, assorted, handled 
or delivered during any part of Sunday. 


week: , Provided, That whenever any letter » 


shall relate to work of necessity or mercy, or 
shall concern the health, life, or decease of 
any person, and the fact shall be plainly 
stated upon the face of the envelope contain- 
ing the same, the Postmaster-General shall 
provide for the transportation of such letter 
or letters in packages separate from other 
mail matter, and shall make regulations for 
the delivery thereof (the same having been 
received at its place of destination before the 
said first day of the week) during such lim- 
ited portion of the day, as shall best suit the 
public convenience and least interfere with 
the due observance of the day as one of wor- 
ship and rest: And provided further, That 
when there shall have been an interruption 
in the due and regular transmission of the 
mails it shall be lawful to so far examine the 
same when delivered as to ascertain if there 
be such matter therein for lawful delivery on 
the first day of the week. 

Sec. 3. That the prosecution of commerce 
between the States and with the Indian 
tribes, the same not being work of necessity, 
mercy, nor humanity, by the transportation 
of persons or property by land or water in 
such way as to iuterfere with or disturb the 
people in the enjoyment of the first day of 
the week, or any portion thereof, as a day of 
rest from labor, the same not being labor of 
necessity, mercy, or humanity, or its observ- 
ance as a day of religious worship, is hereby 
prohibited, and any person or corporation, or 
the agent or employee of any person or cor- 
poration who shall willfully violate this sec- 
tion shall be punished by a fine of not less 
_ than ten nor more than one thousand dollars, 
and no service performed in the prosecution 
of such prohibited commerce shall be lawful. 
nor shall any compensation be recoverable 
or be paid for the same. 

Sro. 4. That all military and naval drills, 
musters, and parades, not in time of active 
service or immediate preparation therefor, of 
soldiers, sailors, marines, or cadets of the 
United States on the first day of the week, 
except assemblies for the due and orderly ob- 
servance of religious worship, are hereby 
prohibited, nor shall any unnecessary labor 


Sec. 3. That the prosecution of commerce 
between the States and with the Indian 
tribes, * * * by the transportation of per- 
sons or property by land or water * * * on 
Sunday * * * is hereby prohibited, and 
any person or corporation, or the agent or 
employee of any person or corporation who 
shall * violate this section shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than ten nor more than 
one thousand dollars, and no service per- 
formed in the prosecution of such prohibited 
commerce shall be lawful, nor shall any com- 
pensation be recoverable or be paid for the 
same. 


Seo. 4. That all military and naval drills, 
musters, and parades, not in time of active 
service or immediate preparations therefor, of 
soldiers, sailors, marines, or cadets of the 
United States on Sunday except assem- 
blies for the due and orderly observance of 
religious worship, are hereby prohibited, nor 
shall any unnecessary labor be performed or 
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be performed or permitted in the military or 
naval service of the United States on the 
Lord’s day. 

Seo. 5. That it shall be unlawful to pay or 
to receive payment or wages in any manner 
for service rendered or for labor performed or 
for the transportation of persons or of prop- 
erty in violation of the provisions of this act, 
nor shall any action lie for the recovery 
thereof, and when so paid, whether in ad- 
vance or otherwise, the same may be re- 
<overed back by whoever shall first sue for 
the same. 

Seo. 6. That labor or service performed 
avd rendered on the first day of the week in 
consequence of accident, disaster, of unavoid- 
able delays in making the regular connec- 
tions upon postal-routes and routes of travel 
and transportation, the preservation of per- 
ishable and exposed property and tlie regular 
and necessary transportation and delivery of 
articles of food in condition for healthy use, 
and such transportation for short distances 
from one State, District, or Territory into 
another State, District, or Territory as by 
local laws shall be declared to be necessary 
for the public good shall not be deemed vio- 
lations of this act, but the same shall be con- 
strued so far as possible to secure to the 
whole people rest from toil during the first 
day of the week, their mental and moral 
culture, and the religious observance of the 
Sabbath day.- 


The reasons for the changes asked are in part, as follows: 


permitted in the military or naval service of 
the United States on Sunday. 


Seo. 5. That it shall be unlawful to pay or 
to receive payment or wages in any manner 
for service rendered or for labor performed 
or for the transportation of persons or of 
property in violation of the provisions of this 
act, nor shall any action lie for the recovery 
thereof, and when so paid, whether in ad- 
vance or otherwise, the same may be recoy- 
ered back by whoever shall first sue for the 
same, 

Sec. 6. That labor or service performed 
and rendered on Sunday in consequence 
of accident or disaster or unavoidable delays 
in making the regular connections * * * 
upon postal routes and routes of travel and 
transportation, and the * * * rq@ilroad 
transportation of milk before & a.m. 
(with subsequent delivery) and 
after 10 p.m. * * *- shall not be 
deemed violations of this act, but the same 
shall be construed so far as possible to secure 
to the whole people rest from toil during 
Sunday, their mental and moral culture, 
and the protection of the religious 
observance of the * day. 


For religious purposes we 


prefer the name Lord’s Day or Christian Sabbath, but as Sunday is already used in 
National laws we think it better to use that name uniformly in this bill, with the one 
exception of the double name in the title. The word “promote” in the title goes beyond 
what many, even of our Christian citizens, believe to be the proper function of government 
with reference to “religious worship,” while the word “protect” (see also last line) ex- 
presses a duty which government owes to all legitimate institutions of the people. [Senator 
Blair has consented to substitute the word “ protect” as here requested.] Experience in 
the courts has shown that the words ‘show, exhibition,” should be added to the list of 
prohibited Sunday amusements, and the words ‘‘open to the public, etc.,” in place of “ to 
the disturbance of others,” as the latter clause has been construed as requiring that persons 
living in the neighborhood of a Sunday game or show must testify that they have been 
disturbed, in order to a conviction, which cannot be done in some cases without personal 
peril. The Continental Sunday has become a toilsome business-day to the majority of 
continental wage-earners (as recent statistics show), because amusement-vendors have 
been allowed to use it for gain and greed, and so have opened the way for others, even 
factory owners, to claim the same privilege. Each man should get his Sunday rest in some 
of the many ways that he can do so without destroying the Rest Day of his fellows. In 
Section 2, we believe that the exceptions for letters relating to sickness, etc., are unneces- 
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sary in this age of the telegraph, and that they would be used by unscrupulous men in 
business correspondence, and that this would destroy most of the benefits of the law in its 
bearing on Sunday mails. In Section 3, we believe the exceptions made would greatly 
interfere with the administration of the law. The exception for works of mercy and neces- 
sity is made, once for all, in the first section. The reference to “ the disturbance of others” 
is objectionable for reasons already given, and the word “willfully” is an old offender in 
Sabbath legislation and requires evidence very hard to get in regard to one’s motive and 
knowledge of the law. In other laws it is assumed that one knows the law. The law- 
making power should see that the laws are well published, and leave no room for one to 
escape by agnosticism. In Section 5 (as in Section 1 also) we would omit ‘‘ Lord’s Day,’ 
and in Section 6, ‘‘ Sabbath,” in order to preserve uniformity in using the less religious 
term, Sunday,-in the body of the bill. : } 
As to Section 6, we think refrigerator cars make Sunday, work in transportation of perish- 
able food, except milk, unnecessary, and the new stock-cars, with provision for food and 
water, do the same for stock-trains. So many of the State Sunday laws have proved 
almost useless in protecting the rights of the people to Sabbath rest and undisturbed wor- 
ship by the smallness of their penalties and the largeness of their exceptions that we covet 


from Congress a law that shall make itself effective by small exceptions and large 
penalties. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress assembled : 
The individuals undersigned petition for passage of this bill with the changes indicated. 


NAME. OCCUPATION. RESIDENCE. 


Even when an organization has indorsed the petition at the top of this sheet by vote, 
the force of the indorsement is greatly increased by having the individual signatures of its 
members, and of others whom they may be able to reach, added below, in which case no 
effort should be spared to get the signatures of all, or nearly all, such members. Add paper 
to the extent necessary. Return all petitions, when signed, to American Sabbath Union, 
23 Park Row, New York. We suggest that churches each devote a prayer-meeting to the 
consideration of this bill—copies having been posted where they could be examined. 
Labor organizations might well do likewise. Further changes might be indicated in writ- 
ing, but experienced railroad men and lawyers as well as bishops and editors have con- 
sidered the changes so carefully that further changes should not be made hastily. 

The petitions and arguments that are directed against the Blair Sunday Rest Bill and the 
Blair School Amendment jointly, giving the impression that they are but parts of one 
measure, are as dishonest as if they had grouped the non-partisan Blair Educational Bill 
with some distinctly Republican measure that happened to come from the same Senator. 
The same unfairness is shown in the numerous attacks on the word “ promote”’ in the title 
of the Blair Sunday Rest Bill, in which the fact is carefully suppressed that the friends of 
the bill had persuaded its author to consent to substitute ‘‘ protect ” before the foes of the 
bill had ever objected. 


(Another Form of Petition, involving neither indorsement nor criticism of the Blair Sunday Rest Bill.) 
TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE: 


The undersigned adult residents of the United States, 21 years of age or more, hereby 
earnestly petition your honorable body to pass a bill forbidding, in the Nation’s mail and 
military service, and in interstate commerce, and in the District of Columbia and the Ter- 
ritories, all Sunday traffic and work, except works of religion and works of real necessity 

-and merey, and such private work by those who religiously observe another day of the 
week by abstaining from all labor and business as will neither interfere with the general 
rest nor with public worship. (Duplicate to the House of Representatives. ) 


February Document Extra. THE February, 1889. 


AMERICAN SABBATH UNION. \ 25 Cents PER 100. 
Rev. J. H. KNOWLES, CONTINENTAL SUNDAY. 23 Park Row, New York. 
Gen. Sec. and Editor of Publications. * / Room 51, 


{Entered in New York Post-office as second-class matter.] . 


THE RELATION OF SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS TO SUNDAY WORK. 


. 


BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


Sunday amusements, it should be observed, are not within the scope of a National Sunday- 
rest law, except in the District of Columbia and the Territories. In the States the law can 
suppress only the Sunday work of the Government’s mail and military service,and of inter- 


state commerce, leaving Sunday excursions and all other local matters for State regulation. 
But the people of the Territories, though relatively few, ought certainly to have the best of 
government, as they are under the direct control of Congress, which is made up of our best 
legislators. To enact the section of the Blair Sunday Rest Bill which forbids public amuse- 
ments on Sunday “ to the disturbance of others” would simply be giving the people who 
are under the jurisdiction of the National Legislature the same protection in this matter that 
nearly all those who are governed by State Legislatures have had from the foundation of the | 
Republic. In support of this important section of the bill, I now submit numerous facts, 
proving historically that Sunday work and business cannot be successfully prohibited with- 
out including the amusement-vender in the general suspension of works of gain. 

The workingmen of the United States and of Europe are demanding a stricter Sabbath 
observance. Recent agitations to this end have originated, in most instances, not in 
churches, but in labor organizations, and have been prosecuted, not in the name of religion, 
but of humanity. Socialism is leading a renaissance of Puritanism. These movements are 
a striking illustration of that Scripture saying about God’s laws, ‘‘ His commandments are 
not grievous.” Christians tunneling from one side of the mountain for the glory of God, 
and workingmen tunneling from the other side for their own good, meet at the Fourth 
Commandment, which is found to be as fully in harmony with the nature of man and the 
necessities of society as any other of the Ten Commandments, on which, it should be re- 
membered, all Christian governments rest—Justinian, Charlemagne, and Alfred having 
based their legal codes on the Decalogue. 

One reason why the Sabbath law and other Bible laws are often considered burdensome 
by many is that they fail to understand that religion is only living in accordance with 
nature; conversion being like the setting of dislocated bones, restoring them to their proper 
place and functions. The Fourth Commandment, at least, is a ‘natural law in the spiritual 
world.” A restful change one day in seven from one’s usual labors and amusements is 
found to be required, not only by the laws of Church and State, not only by the laws of 
the Old Testament and the New, but also by the laws of nature. Sabbath rest is good, not 
only for our spiritual nature, but also for animal nature in man and beast, and even for ma- 
chinery. 

The failures and successes of workingmen in their recent efforts to secure a more restful 
Sabbath, point out clearly the only defensible ground of Sabbath observance, which it is all- 
important for both the friends of God and the friends of man to find and fortify. To show 
what this ground is, not by Scripture, not by abstract theorizing, but by ‘the philosophy 
that teaches by examples,” is my present purpose. The efforts of working-men on the con- 
tinent of Europe and in our own country during the past four years to check the rapid in- 
erease of needless Sunday work are a practical study of the holiday Sunday. 

What do the facts of recent history show as to the relation of Sunday amusements to 
Sunday work? 

In 1886 the Italian legislators made a law requiring that children employed in factories 
should each rest one day of each week. The movement was inaugurated by a minister, but 
supported by the Hygienic Society and several workingmen’s organizations. Note that 
these societies did not venture toask even this irregular one seventh of time for rest for any 
toilers except children in factories. In 1885 Austro-Hungary, in response to the bitter ery 
of Sabbathless toilers, enacted a stringent Sunday law, which emancipated even printers 
from Sunday work—for a Sabbath or two. Then Greed recaptured his fugitive slaves. 
That law, however, serves one purpose at least—it stands as that nation’s confession to the 
world that the Continental Sunday, the holiday Sunday, is to many a day of needless toil. 
Those who know the Continental Sunday best, it will be seen, have the same opinion of it 
that the Quaker had of a bad neighbor, of whom his opinion was asked; he replied, ‘‘ He 
would make a tip-top stranger.” 

The reaction against the Sunday work of the Continental Sunday is even stronger in Ger- 
many than in Austria or Italy. In Stuttgart six hundred shop-keepers have engaged to 
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close their shops on the Sabbath, In Carlsruhe a second distribution of letters on that day 
hag been stopped. In. Alsace-Lorraine public houses are legally closed till noon. In 1886 
a thousand carpenters ‘of Berlin ‘sent the following petition to the German chancellor for 
protection against Sunday work: 

“(Prince BisMARCK: You have declared that you would not legally forbid Sunday work 
until convinced by the voice of the laborers that they demand rest on that day. Here, 


then, is their voice. We declare explicitly that, we destre a law which will grant us protec | 


tion in the enjoyment of freedom from work on Sunday. Sunday labor leads to misery, 
crime, and vagabondism.” 

Bismarck, instead of aiding German workingmen to recover their Sabbath rest, blockaded 
them, not only in Parliament, but also by his own bad example in keeping the employees in 


his brandy factories at work seven days in the week. The commission appointed by the . 


German Government to investigate this matter of Sunday work finds the evil very great 
and very general, but, they find no remedy; and even conservative German papers declare 
that nothing can be done at present except to educate public opinion. Unless they are 
blind to the lessons of recent history they will begin that education with the Fourth Com- 


mandment. This rejected stone must become the head of the corner in any successful de- ~ 


fense of Sabbath rest. Asa permit for ‘beer only” always admits whisky in its shadow, 
so a permit for Sunday sport always includes Sunday work. In France, where many la- 


borers are seen working in the fields and at their trades during the Sunday holiday—those- 


not at work make it a day of riot and riots—workingmen are making demands for Sabbath 
rest on socialistic and selfish grounds, but with as little success as in Germany. No won- 
der that travelers in France see no old carpenters, no old stone-cutters, no old shoe- 
makers! No wonder French workingmen, even while they live, do less work in seven days. 
than Englishmen in six! 

At a socialistic congress held at Ghent, in Belgium, in 1886, one of the chief demands: 
was for Sunday rest. In Holland, also, workingmen are even now making a desperate- 
effort for emancipation from Sunday work. The Jndependent, of February 17, 1887, says of 
this movement: ‘‘The measures proposed in Holland are characteristic of the whole Eu- 
ropean phase of the problem. No work is to be allowed that is open to public view; no 
sales of any sort shall be made in public, with the exception of eatables; no places of public: 
amusement shall be open before 8 o'clock in the evening, nor are intoxicating drinks to be 
sold near churches in case worship is being conducted in them, nor any-where before noon.. 
The Government declares that it is impossible to forbid all work on Sunday or to close all 
places of amusement, as this is the only day of recreation which these laboring men can 
enjoy; and that the object of this legislation should be merely to prevent any disturbance- 
of public worship.” 


In contrast to these failures of continental workingmen in their efforts to shut out Sunday ~ 


work without excluding Sunday amusements, British workingmen, in 1886, as often before, 
protested against Sunday opening of museums, and continued to favor the Sunday closing 
of saloons, recognizing that not only the coarse Sunday amusement of the saloon but also: 
the more civilized Sunday amusements of the museums imperil Sunday rest by secularizing 
the day. 

Even in our own West and Southwest, where the holiday Sunday prevails only in a 


varioloid form, working-men are asking emancipation from the ever-increasing Sunday work. 


In Chicago, in 1888, a significant exhibition of the tendencies of the holiday Sunday to: 
ever-increasing toil was made in a movement to secure from the State Legislature a stricter 
law against opening shops and stores on the Sabbath, in which the Knights of Labor as- 
semblies and. labor unions of clerks, barbers, butchers, and other trades jolned with the- 
Sabbath Committee in mass-meetings and other forms of agitation. 

At Cincinnati, in 1886, a mass-meeting of 1,500 Germans, very largely ‘onaneent 
adopted strong resolutions in favor of the enforcement of the Sabbath law and the protec- 
tion of the day for rest and worship, a counterblast to another meeting of Germans of the: 
baser sort, antagonizing the “ Puritanical Sabbath laws.” This German meeting in support. 
of the Sunday laws shows that some of our Germans have heard from Fatherland on the 
Sunday question. 


Another confession that the holiday Sunday is a burden is the fact that Louisiana, om | 


January 1, 1887, put in force her first real Sabbath law. About all the good this Jaw can do 
is to warn other States not to get into the slough of Sabbathless toil by following the will-- 
o’-the-wisp of Sunday amusements. This.new law requires ‘all shops, saloons, and places. 
of public business to be closed at.12 o’clock Saturday night, and remain closed continuously 
for twenty-four hours, during which time all business in them is declared illegal. From its- 
operations are excepted all newspaper offices, printing-offices, bookstores, drugstores, 

apothecary shops, undertaker shops, public and private markets, bakeries, dairies, livery 
‘stables, railroads, whether steam or horse, hotels, boarding-houses, steamboats and other 
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vessels, warehouses for receiving and forwarding freight, telegraph-offices, and theaters and 
other places of amusement.” 

If the reformed Sunday at New Orleans leaves so many at work seven days in the week, 
what must it have been before it turned over the new leaf! 

In Newport, Va., in 1888, the News, the organ of the colored people, protested against 
the Sunday labor of that port. In Washington the Barbers’ Assembly of the Knights of 
Labor inaugurated a crusade for the Sunday closing of barber-shops. In Baltimore the 
Carriage-Drivers’ Association joined with the Undertakers’ Association to prevent Sunday 
funerals except in cases of necessity. In Reading, Pa., the barbers themselves attempted 
to enforce Sunday closing of barber shops. The extensive reductions of Sunday trains on 
the Penusylvania Railroad, in 1886 and in 1889, were doubtless due in part to labor agitation. 

In New York working-men have made unprecedented efforts to secure emancipation from 
Sunday work. Hatters, shoe salesmen, bakers, grocers’ clerks, dry-goods clerks, book- 
keepers, barbers, all made their protest against the needless Sunday work required of them, 
ayd secured several spasms of law enforcement, chiefly useful in two ways: First, in show- 
ing that the police can enforce good laws when they will; second, that even the American 
Sabbath has been very seriously invaded by the needless toil which has marched in on the 
heels of Sunday sport. f 

In New York, as elsewhere, workingmen are finding that where they require or allow 
their fellows to work on the Sabbath for their amusement, their own turn to work comes 
ere long. Casting out religion from the Sabbath they cast out rest. Kvery act of the work- 
ingmen in secularizing the Sabbath for recreation, in the expressive words of another, 
‘rivets the collar of Sunday labor more tightly around their necks.” 

A quiet Sabbath forenoon of protected rest and worship can no more co-exist with a Sun- 
day afternoon half-holiday, with beer and public amusements, than two hostile national gov- 
ernments can co-exist in these United States. 

The great reduction of Sunday trains by law in Connecticut is another significant item in 
the general reaction against increasing Sunday.work. All over New England we hear the 
watchword, ‘The barbers’ Sunday,” another bitter cry form seven-day toilers, demanding 
their rightful rest. The contradictory decisions in Massachusetts courts, one declaring that 
shaving on Sunday at a barber-shop is, and another that it is not ‘‘a work of necessity,” 
have prompted the suggestive remark that ‘‘justice,” so far from being “blind,” can see two 
- ways atonce. There are many other illustrations of this which suggest that the definition 

and enumeration of ‘‘ works of necessity” should be as far as possible done by the Legisla- 
ture, not left to police courts. 

All efforts of working-men to resist the invasion of the Sabbath by toil, while admitting 
amusement, have been and must be in vain, for the ground of the holiday Sunday is inde- © 
fensible. 

While the center of the holiday Sunday’s position is weak in the lack of divine authority 

_ its flanks are weak in their permission, on the one side, of some public aniusements ; on the 
other, of some forms of needless labor. The labor and business which the holiday Sunday 
permits by law are mostly those which are supposed to be essential to public amusement. In 
order that others may be amused railroad men, newspaper men, bakers, butchers, tobacco- 
nists, confectioners, barbers, bootblacks; drivers, florists, and, in many cases, liquor dealers, 
are allowed to work their employés seven days in a week. It is on the heels of these excep- 
tions, and through the same breach in the wall, that every other form of toil comes into the 
Sabbath. And why shouldn’t it? If a man cannot buy his Sunday cigars and caramels 
over night why may he not insist on having his new shoes and new hat also on Sunday 
morning, ‘‘ hot from the griddle?” 

It is a fact of history that wherever a breach has been made in the wall of the Sabbath 
to let in Sunday concerts and the Sunday opening of museums, not only worse amusements 
but work also has come following after, because there is no defensible line of battle by 
which one public amusement (legal on other days) can be kept back, while another public 
amusement, which, stands on no higher footing before the law, though it may before the 
Church, is permitted. Nor 1s there any place for defending the Sabbath against one form of 
needless work for gain while another form of needless work for gainis permitted. ‘“ Twice is 
he armed that hath his quarrel just.” The holiday Sunday is not thus armed, for it is not im- 
partial either in what it forbids or in what it permits. If a rich railroad corporation can use 
the Sabbath for works of gain why not a poor hat-seller also? If men may sell on the 

Sabbath cigars, newspapers, and candies, why not purer and more useful things also? Ifa 
man can’t wait for news until Monday morning why should he wait for shoes? The law 
that allows the making and selling of daily newspapers on the Sabbath and forbids the 
making and selling of good books lacks equity, the very heart of true and effective law. 
Such law is a violation of law. By the law of equitable treatment all trade, all amuse- 
ments, all work (save works of necessity and charity) should be prohibited, or none. 
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Theaters are not willing to lose Sunday gains if saloons are allowed to be open. Hatters 
and clothiers will soon ‘be claiming the day all over the Hast, as they have already generally 
taken it in the West, on the ground that they have as good. a right to make money on Sun- 
day as tobacconists and confectioners. 

The law should not permit me to make another man work on the day of rest that I may 
be amused. I should be required to find my rest in some way that will not sacrifice an- 
other’s. 

Only the ignorant will say in defense of Sunday trains, Sunday newspapers, Sunday 
mails, and Sunday sails: “ The few must suffer for the good of the many.” I find that in 
the United States more than two millions are in this slavery of needless Sunday work, and 
the number is rapidly increasing. Every day some man has to choose between his salary 
and his Sabbath. 

Those Americans who would allow on the Sabbath the running of trains, the making and 
selliug of newspapers, or any other works not clearly works of necessity, or of mercy, or of 
religion, have taken a position where they are exposed to a double enfilading fire, first, 
from all who wish to continue other needless work on that day, and, second, from all w ho 
wish to continue other public amusements on that day. 

There never was a sound argument for Sunday amusements; but in these days, when the 
movements for shorter hours of labor and “early-closing”” and the Saturday half-holiday 
are every-where multiplying the workmen’s hours for week-day recreation, there is not left 
a plausible argument even for Sunday concerts and the Sunday opening of museums, much 
less for the “hell of” the Sunday boat.” The Saturday half holiday and early closing will 
achieve full success all the sooner if the capitalist is not able to point to Sunday as a 
weekly holiday. 

Any defensible ground of ‘Sabbath observance must include, for its center, the Round 
Top of Sinai. We must occupy and fortify the. position that God's authority, as well’ as 
man’s, is back of the Sabbath, commending it not to reason only, but to conscience also. 
This is the work of the Christian pulpit, the Christian press, and of Christian schools—the 
three chief conservators of public conscience. - 

The right wing of this defensible line of battle is a hill-top of equity—the impartial pro- 
hibition by the State and Nation of all Sunday work except works of necessity and mercy. 
The left wing in this defensible line of battle is another hill-top of equity—the impartial 
prohibition of all public amusements. 

Is the position I have thus indicated as the only defensible ground of Sabbath observ- 
ance impracticable? Nay, it is not even unreal. It is very near the position on which the 
only successful workingmen’s defense of the Sabbath has ever been conducted in Hurope. 
While continental workingmen have vainly attempted to recapture their Sunday rest British 
workingmen have successfully defended theirs by resisting the vanguard of the Sabbath’s 
invaders, refusing even the opening of museums in 1886, as often before. They see clearly 
that there is no defensible position between the Sunday opening of national museums and 
the Sunday opening of theaters, nor between the Sunday opening of theaters and the Sun- 
day running of factories. 

It is vastly significant that the only country in Hurope in which workingmen have not, to 
a large extent, lost their Sabbath rest is one in which public conscience recognizes the 
divine authority of the day. 

What I have described as the only defensible ground of Sabbath observance, centering in 
the heights of a public conscience that recognizes the day as of Divine authority, with an 
impartial prohibition of all needless work on one flank and of all public amusements on 
the other, is more perfectly realized in Toronto than in any other large city of the world, 
and there proves itself both practical and popular. This city of 140,000 inhabitants, with 
distances from center to circumference as great as even larger cities, has every obstacle toa 
strict Sabbath observance which “modern Civilization” is supposed by some to offer. But 
the obstacles are all overcome. The Toronto Sabbath is ‘‘the barbers’ Sunday,” ‘the 
printers’ Sunday,” ‘the bakers’ Sunday,” ‘‘the butchers’ Sunday.” The right to Sabbath 
rest is not taken even from the conductors and drivers of the street-cars, the post-office em- — 
ployees, and the printers of the daily papers. Barbers, grocers, butchers, bakers, tobac- 

‘ conists, confectioners also rest. Telegraph operators also rest, except ten at the central 
office. Druggists and milk-dealers are free most of the day. The latter have resolved 
hereafter to make no delivery on the Sabbath in cold weather. Livery stables can legally 
be used only for sickness and church going. , 

Let us then hold at any cost—for it is easier to defend than to recapture—the only de- 
fensible ground of Sabbath observance; namely, that both the authority of God and the 
good of man require on pets day the cessation of all needless work and of all public 
amusements. 


